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good sense. Excess in every form, whether of virtue
or of vice, was wrong. The prade was equally at
fault with the libertine and, as such, fair game for the
writer of comedy. He indulged in no flights of fancy,
sought for no escape to a romantic world. He looked
about him. and saw people appraising things by a
false standard of values. He combined in himself
fundamental good sense and creative imagination.
He was no embittered cynic. He was genial, not
acid, and every form of humour was at his command
from the broadest of farce to the purest intellectual
comedy. He can make us laugh at affectation or
stupidity. We smile at his charming and perfectly
natural lovers5 quarrels, yet he can stir us to deeper
emotion.

His method was to take one particular characteristic
and exaggerate It slightly, but not to the point of
caricature. Then he would place his central figure
in such circumstances as to bring this outstanding
characteristic into play. Tartuffe, the sinister hypocrite,
has successfully fooled the master of the house* but
his lustfulness leads him to try and seduce the wife,
the one action that could undo his work and open his
dupe's eyes. And he cannot resist it. Alceste, the
misanthrope, carries the virtue of sincerity to excess,
but cannot prevent himself from falling in love with an
accomplished coquette. Harpagon, the miser, for all
his caution and avarice, shows an Inclination for a
woman whom he knows very well will prove expensive.
It is by thus hitting unerringly on the weak spot that
Moliere makes his characters both human and so
richly comic. And beside these great ones are dozens
of deftly sketched and realistic lesser portraits.

Characters, conceived in such a way, are apt to be
mere types. Moliere's figures certainly are types,
but he manages in some extraordinary way to make
them individuals as well. Alceste, the best known